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THE nativity. 


In the time of dead things it is living, 

; the moonless grey night is a gleam ; 

Still the babe that is quickened may conquer, 
T he life that is new may redeem. 

Ho! princes and priests, have ye heard it? 
Grow pale through your scorn; 

Huge dawns sleep before us, stern changes 


And the mother still joys for the whispered 
First stir of unspeakable things ; 

Still feels that high moment unfurling 
Red glories of Gabriel’s wings. 

Still the Babe of an hour is a master, 
Whom angels adorn, 

Emmanuel, Prophet, Anointed — 

A child is born. 


To the rusty barred doors of the hungry, 

To the struggle for life and the din ; 

Still with brush of bright plumes and with knockin 
The kingdom of God enters in. 

•To the daughters of patience that labour, 

That weep, and are worn ; 

One moment of love and of laughter — 

A child is born. 


And till man and his riddle be answered, 

W hile earth shall remain and desire ; 

While the flesh of a man is as grass is, 

And the soul of a man as a fire. 

^hile the daybreak shall come with its banner, 
i he moon with its horn ; 

shall stay with us, that which is written — 

A child is born. 


Is vsniok . uream tnat the ma 

That rr r ’ and l0Ve but a toy ; 

M ‘tJrr* lh,OU "" h pain and surra 

fed Se ' f a " d ilS J°y. 

The oath he hath t "“1 fr ° m ,he bod i 
A c chiid sayin& ° ni ^- 







THE PARENT AS PROPHET.* 

By Rev. A. J. w. Crosse, 

Vicar of Rye. 

When I lived in what is sometimes called a “ state of single 
bliss,” I used to find it easier to exhort parents — and especially 
mothers — about their parental duties, than 1 find it now. 
How many a time, as an inexperienced bachelor, did I almost 
wax eloquent in the enunciation ot ideal principles which 
should guide parents in the important matter of training up 
a child in the way it should go ! Since I became a parent 
myself, and have got a look from the inside at the difficulties 
and responsibilities of a parent, and especially of a mother , 

I find I am not quite so ready of tongue to lecture parents, 
though my heart beats with a fuller sympathy for them now 

than ever it did in bachelor days. 

I. The Prophet’s Training.— It is easy to be a doctrinaire 

on the subject of parental duties, but to be a piopie 
must graduate in the university of the nursery, where the 
professors are one's own babies. The lord and master 
the house, must, as a father , condescen to c 1 

from the dizzy height of fancied ommso.ence about the 

government of children, and hi™ c ® nc ™f ron i those little 
very elements of the tmpor ^ him int0 

babies themselves. He mus w0 man seems 

those mysteries of child-nature can never 

instinctively to understand, but ; w f acknowledges the 

begin to comprehend until cra f/ a nd willingly yields 

woman’s infinite superiority m ’ vv hole matter, 

himself as her pupil, ft won't do o shirk work ! 

and put it on the woman, an ca mother mistress ot 

You can’t retire gracefully and e - de in vOU r pocket, 

the field, but you must just put your m y H ^ superiori ty of 
get rid of your foolish notions o Gently of the mother ; 

the man, and you must just ^ many things, she also 

for while she alone can teat } ~~g~ZTT~ 


for while she alone can 

* Read before the Hastings and St 


. Leonard’s Branch of the P.N-E.U. 
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1 nr train without your aid and sympathy. If the 
cannot rule or 1 in the early government of the 

mother is the 1 s the Cabinet which supports her. 

child, the ^ at ier P Q be thought to demand too utter an 

abased of tfe haughty independence of the Lords of 
abaseme have mU ch to learn in these matters 

wmrtM indispensable member of the household, the nurse- 

V “l\ The Prophet's Work.— Now that I have made these 
introductory observations about the male parent, I wish in 
the rest of my address to recognise no difference of sex 
in speaking of the parent as prophet. I must first explain 
that I take the word “ prophet ” in its proper signification 
of a teacher sent by God— a. teacher sent by God with some 
definite work to do, some definite teaching to give. This is 
what all the prophets were. No doubt the duty involved 
sometimes a foretelling of future events, but that was only a 
small part of their work ; their great work was teaching, 
training, speaking for God. The Greek word Trpo<f>yjTr]s means 
not one who fore-te\\s, so much as one who forth tells , or tells 
forth the message given him from God ; so also the Hebrew 
word for prophet, Nabi, signifies, not a foreteller, but one 
who speaks out, acts as the mouth of God. 

Now we may say in general terms, that the chief duty of 
the prophets of the Old Testament was to teach the true 
worship of the one God. lhey ruthlessly exposed and 
scathingly denounced the gross superstitions and scandalous 
insincerity of the worship of those who professed to have the 

-or or their God; then , they retaught the sublime simplicity 
of true worship. 

to tMrWv ! 11 aS P ro P^ et nowadays has the same work, viz., 

parents ha 6 VVOrs ^P °f tbe °ne true God. But the 

of the old V n aU h eaMer task tban Isaiah, Jeremiah, or any 
01 , old P r °Phets, because the v have vi 

Si 8 child waiting to accept 


be , CaU5e virgin soVto work 

and adopt thp vf* a child waiting to accept 

Til mTfrieLs „ a f S :e 1 ’ Sha " lhe "' * b ° M ^ 

opportunity! The child’ res P onsibili t>' of this glorious 

God which we shall e ive ^ t0 receive the im P ress of 

the picture we shall naim J* Canvas st retched out to receive 
we rub it out or r, • •’ ^ u PP ose we make a mistake : can 

’ Pamt 11 °«r as the painter does over and 
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over again before his work of art is finished r Yes, thank 
God, as no artist can put in every touch satisfactorily at first , 
so no parent can avoid mistakes. And it is possible to 
correct one's errors ; to repaint upon the child’s mind. Yea, 
it is possible to convert the distorted image of God on a 
youthful mind into a beautiful and truthful picture ; but how 
much better (and easier, though never easy) when one can 
paint on a clean canvas. 

III. The Prophet’s Work. — There are two essential qualifi- 
cations for the parent as prophet. 

ist. The parent must be an earnest , patient , enthusiastic 
student of God. God has (we all admit) already in faint out- 
line impressed upon each child the Image of Himself. The 
parent co-operates with God in making that Image clear. 
So the parent need not dispair, for God does not leave the 
parent to do the work alone. He will paint His own Image 
more clearly on the soul of the parent who seeks Him, that 
the Image may be transferred to the child. 

2nd. The parent must be an earnest , patient , enthusiastic 
student of childhood. “The proper study of mankind is man,” 
says Pope. The child is father of the man, so the child must 
teach the parent and the parent must condescend to learn. 

I hold in my hand a book by Professor Sully, called 
Children's Ways: selections from his “ Studies of Childhood 
I mention it, not only because it is very interesting but 
because it is an excellent illustration of the way in which 
all parents should set to work to learn to be prophets 
viz., by a most careful study of childhood, espeaa^sd 
opens itself out to them in their own bairns. ies 

Sully, to enable him more st U udy childhood, 

as Professor of Philosophy of M > the better 

how much more should parents, that they may the bet 

fulfil their duties as prophet and teach » 

suppose the importance of this is ^ ’ best ’m make it im- 

seen admiring parents doing , much 

- - - their children to teach them much 


possible for 
little 

larly clever or 


When a 


little one has made some p^oLcement which y P ar '^ 

- pretty, t^y wild"f delight- 

admiration, which bursts out in clever! did you 

“Oh! the little darling! how sweet! ho»Mi ^ 
hear what it said ? the darling . 
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T7 Zt nrodiffV. or its odd little question, 
saying of the m a P f admiring . friends in the presence 

is retailed » a g ^ (his treatme nt is that it puts 

°f"“Tto all natural questions and sayings on the part 
rfthe litUe one, and makes him a most uninteresting and 
.an, tie nrig Every encouragement should be given 
to 'children to ask natural questions, and speak out un- 
restrainedly their queer little thoughts, if we are to understand 
their feelings, but the parent must learn to take it all in and 
control the extravagant impulses of admiration. 

A Mystery.— All parents are aware how soon the little ones 
vvani to know all about everything. According to Professor 
Sully, theological enquiry begins at about the age of three. 
The craving curiosity of the little mind is very touching, 
very appealing, though sometimes embarrassing , and it is 
so sincere, so serious, so trustful. “ Mother says it is so,” 
answered a little boy to another little boy who had con- 
tradicted him, “ and if mother says it is so, it is so, even if it 
isn’t so.” Surely we ought not to take advantage of this faith 
in us, to pretend to know more than we do. Some parents 
speak about God to their little ones as if they knew all about 
Him. That is dangerous — perfidious. Prom the first the 
parent should frankly own the mysteries of God, and so lay 
the foundation of true worship of God, which must rest upon 
mystery. 

“Mother, asked a small boy of four (1 quote from Sullyj, 
‘Why is there such a lot of things in the world, if no one 
knows all these things:” That mother w r as on the right 
tack ; she was taking no cruel advantage of her child’s trust 
to appear to be able to explain everything. She was teaching 
er little one from the first that many things no one can 
explain; and that is the way to foster the humble spirit, 
r | 1 f essential in all who would have a true notion of 
witE i & + ea XV0n< ^ er ar, d of awe, which must ever go 
Jr , Pr ° dUCe trUe ' vorshi P “f the true God. 

« There\ U ° e anot ^ er illustration from Professor Sully’s book, 
nobodv knr> C & ° l ^ l ^ n & s I want to know that you say 
and I w a t T S, T m ° ther - 1 Want to know who made God 
’ickle kittens?” "rh ’ f . puss y has e ggs to help her make 

range of metaphysics^ with & .^ tion illu strating the wide 

which a mother is expected to be 
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faniili ar > but I quote it because it shows the mother was a 
wise and faithful prophet ; she was not disguising the fact of 
the unknowable. Lots of things that you say nobody knows.” 

Of course we cannot be too definite in teaching what is 
known about God, the revelations of our most holy Faith. 
But a cocksure explanation of the unknowable to a child 
does more than anything to make an Agnostic of him in after 
years, when the discovery of the imposition which has been 
practised upon him comes as a shock to his earnest mind. A 
careful training from the first to expect to find mysteries all 
through life, does more than anything to impregnate the 
child with true notions of the great and holy God. 

We see the result of too homely, too familiar, too omniscient 
teaching about God, in the grotesque and materialistic ideas 
which children often have of God. According to Dr. Stanley 
Hall’s inquiries into the thoughts of American children, God 
is apt to be imagined as a big, very strong man or giant. 
One child thought of Him as a huge being, with limbs spread 
all over the sky ; another as so tall that He could stand with 
one foot on the ground, and touch the clouds. He is commonly 
supposed to dwell just above the sky, which is thought of as 
a dividing floor, through the clinks of which we get (at night) 
glimmerings of the glory of the heaven above. 1 rof. Sull) .) 

Now I do not say it is possible to prevent altogether these 
materialistic ideas of God in the young. 1 suppose 
children must pass through that stage, in acquiring a true 
knowledge of God. But I think we do not all realize to what 

an extent such ideas prevail, and I am sure we unconscious y 

encourage them by heedless answers and unwise a 
explain the unknowable. There is no doubt that as Professor 

Sully says) children seek to from 

munications about the unseen wo j n 

their elders, and if their elders knew what is ^ * nswer s 

a child’s mind, they would reconsi ^h^gives the following 
they give to the little questioner ^ ^ when a child, he 
instance (page 83) “ A fnen • Ho]y Trinity. He 

was much puzzled by the doc ^n ^ ^ was led to put a 

happened to be an only chil , ‘ ^ Qwn fatnily group, in 

meaning into it by hkening odd i y> to take the place of 

which the Holy Ghost had, iat 
the mother.” 
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tn such questions as these, which 
What sha we^ ^ ^ from the inquiring lips of quite 
Professor Su upstairs, could God make it that 

tmy people' God Wanted me to be good, and I wouldn’t 
I hadnt. • *»» “Why don’t God kill the devil, 

an/°hen “here would be no more wickedness in the world i- 
Do we not see how patient and wise must be the gradual 


teaching in answer 


to such difficult queries as these r and do 


we not see that if we are careful from the first to emphasize 
the mysterious, as well as the powerful and omnipotent, in the 
Nature of Almighty God, a child’s questions would not partake 
of cfuite so materialistic a form? A frank admission that 
there are “ lots of things nobody knows,” the teaching that 
“mystery” is reasonable in religion, — this is one of the most 
important means the parent prophet must employ to implant 
in young minds a true conception of God. 

B. Reverence. — A second most important means is the 
cultivation of reverence, the utmost reverence, with regard 
to everything that has to do with God. Do we not 

see how these two must work together in training the 
young to worship God ? Mystery teaches reverence. 
“Lots of things nobody knows” — but God knows all. 
Over and over again the little enquirer’s “ why ” or 
“ how ” has to be met with “ nobody knows, — only God.” 
And so the young mind gets its conception of God, 
not in the materialistic form of a huge giant, so much as in 
the psychological form of a gigantic mind, which is a true 
conception of God, and calls for reverence, the little mind 
reverencing the immense Mind which knows everything. 
What a shock to the little mind which is begining to feel this 
awe and reverence, if the name of the great God is used 
carelessly, just like the name of any ordinary person, in its 
earing. ur hushed voice and serious look, whenever we 
of f'nH * G ° ly name °f God, or talk of the things 
revere ’ f ar ?. not on ^ natural expressions of our own 
firming the 6 ’ ^ ey are a ^ S0 P otent helps in con- 
reverence for ^ v , mi l nds We teach in the beautiful 
trough the nronV> d ’- WhlCh 1S beginin S to dawn upon them 

a cwfain^amoun^of ^ eacb | n ^°^ mystery. Children acquire 

guished guests who &WG ( Sometlmes dread) of the distin- 
guests who come to visit their home, when they 
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observe the elaborate preparations which are made to receive 
them. Can we wonder if the higgledepiggledy arrangements 
for Family Prayers and the strange postures of the members 
0 f the household as they turn their backs on each other all 
round the room and sprawl over the chairs, suggest to the 
young mind a comparison between God, who is being 
specially honoured then, and the grand people for whom the 
best silver is brought out, and such elegant dinners are 
prepared r There should be such reverence in all the arrange- 
ments for Family Worship as to leave no shadow of doubt 
upon the child’s mind that God is incomparably superior to 
all others whom the family delight to honour, so as to give 
no excuse for a comparison between God and man — like that 
of the little boy who said — “ I know a ’ickle more than Kitty, 
and you know a ’ickle more than me ; and God knows a ’ickle 
more than you, I ’spose ; then He can’t know so very much 
after all.” " Ah ! we English have much to learn in the matter 
of reverence. In our anxiety to give cant a wide berth, we 
get caught in the vortex of irreverence, and the children suffer 
most, because they cannot understand why it is so repugnant 
to us to give vent to a natural expression of the profound 
reverence which I am sure we feel in our hearts. lor the 
sake of our little ones let us try to overcome our shyness, nay, 
cowardice, and dare to make it plain that God is respected 
beloved and adored by the body as well as by the heart and 
soul. One of the most effectual bodily signs of reverence 
and one of the best ways of teaching reverence, is >the 
simplest, viz . : — Bowing the head at the name of ? . 

I would not mention, if I did not know from expene, ^ 
the necessity of doing so, how extreme y impo ^ of 

enforce (yes, enforce , th° u g h ^J^rivateP^yevs.” 
posture, and voice, in saying Gra . 0 f Childrens 

C. Prayer. This brings me to *5^%^ Sully, 
Prayers. “ Children’s idea of pray » ? a message to 

“appears commonly to be tha ^ nee d, who, if 

someone at a distance. God is a 


they only ask prettily, will 


send them all the nice things 


they ask for.” . „„ attempt should 

Now I think it possible, (at any ra e £ rst> t hat the 

be madel to teach our children rom „ tV i n g ? Prayer 

essential idea of Prayer is not begging but giv > 
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- . „ incense, or, as we shall best explain it to a 
is like offen g ^ ^ a present to God. “Ask and y e 

1 n’havl’’ is we know, the God-given promise : but to ask 
shall have > ^ • Him honour; He wants to be 

ltd forcings, and when we look up to Him for everything, 
, hat is worship in the highest sense, an acknowledgment of 
H is Almighty power, and of our entire dependence upon Him 

for everything. . . 

Oh 1 if we could graft this glorious idea of prayer on the 

infant mind from the first the idea of worship rather than 
begging, the idea of giving rather than getting. Say to the 
smallest worshipper, “ Now kneel down, my little one ; shut 
your eyes, put your hands together for your prayers ; remember 
this is your little present to your Father in Heaven.” Some 
...carric those mi edit freauentlv be said ; and when the 


prayer is done, as you take the little one in your arms for the 
kiss, which should be the parent’s “ Amen ” to every child’s 
prayer, say, “ God is so pleased, darling, with the little gift 
you have sent him to-day.” As the child grows, some simple 
words of self-dedication should be taught for the begining 
and end of each day, and by-and-by, when older still, the 
boy or girl can be taught to recite the Creed slowly at daily 
prayer as an Act of Praise ; to repeat the simple splendid 
“ Gloria” and to sing (not only say) the “ Doxology.” By 
such means the low and selfish conception of prayer as mere 
B e ggmg may be swallowed up in the lofty and beautiful idea 
of Worship. 

D. The Bible . — In my Address so far there has been 
nothing, I think, controversial ; but as I am told there is to 
be a discussion at the close, I desire to suggest, in con- 
clusion, a definite topic for discussion, and to ask the opinion 
of the assembled Parents and Teachers upon a most important 
question. 


1 he parent goes forth as prophet to teach the little people 
about God, with the written Word of God as a trusted ally. 
But can the parent trust it absolutely ? Is the Bible a book 
to be placed unreservedly in the hands of young children .? 
n m} own church I have made a great point of the choir 
ojs using their Bibles when the lessons are read in the 
c , *" a strict rule that the boys follow the reading 

e -essons in their own Bible. What do you think I 
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discovered not long ago r That it had become the custom of 
many of the boys, during the Lessons, to search for and read 
a P t he improper stories they could find in the Bible, and they 
would show each other where they could be found. What 
could I do r I could not straightway take away their books, 
jest I should be appearing to banish the Bible under a kind 
of slur. All I could do was to have the places found each 
Sunday in each boy’s book (which is now always done) and 
w oe betide the chorister who is seen suspiciously turning 
over the leaves ! I have known of boys, and girls too, 
searching for these things in private ; and those who know 
their Bibles best are tempted most. Sometimes (I am 
speaking of what I know), when parents have been so 
cowardly, so shockingly wicked as to shirk explaining things 
which it is the solemn duty of parents, and parents only, to 
explain to their children (the father to the boys and the 
mother to the girls), the young ones have learned them first 
in a most harmful way from the Bible. 

Now I am not inclined, myself, to believe in the expediency 
of an expurgated Bible for general use. I recognize the 
necessity for the outspoken honesty of the Old Testament, 
but I am most heartily in favour of some rearrangement o 
the Old Testament for the special use of children I look 
forward to the time when such an abridged cop} o ti 
Testament will be accepted by Convocation, and become e 
Authorized Children’s Bible ; but I think it lies within the 
province of private bodies first, to make tentative e 
that direction, and so pave the way for an aut orize 
later on ; and 1 am rather inclined to think that the Parents 
National Educational Union should be the kind of body 


take the work in hand. , t u; s wo rk 

There are critical reasons as well as 

should be attempted. But I am vel 7 c scholarship of 

Biblical criticism where I am ignorant o resu j ts of the 

my audience. Those who stud} * ee P y their faith 

latest, criticisms of the Old Testament as 

marvellously confirmed and strengt tene ^ ose 

pre-eminently the Book of Books, the Book of Go ^ ^ ^ 
who only scratch about the suiface o that critics 

he considerably disturbed. Suffice it o S conclusions 

of all schools are now becoming so united in their 
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• fs of the Old Testament, that it would 
about some P< • rearrangement of its contents 

‘"itfspossible, if you prefer it, to discuss the desirability of 
a children s Old Testament, quite apart from the great 
questions of “ morality ” or “ criuctsm. If you regard the 
Old Testament simply as a history of God s dealings with 
His people I maintain it would be profitable to make selec- 
tions from’ the narrative of those parts which are more 
suitable for children, and that it would be far better to put 
tjjat book of selections into the hands of young children, 
than the complete volume which adults read. 

[“ The Bible for Home Reading,” by Montefiore, was pub- 
lished last year for the use of Jewish parents and children.] 

Conclusion .— The prophetical work of the parent goes on 
till death. When our children grow big and tall, and are no 
longer in our physical power ; when they come of age, and 
are no longer within our legal control, there is still the moral 
power of a loving and noble life which is greater than any 
other power. They will acknowledge that, and be taught by 
the prophet’s example still. 

As we grow older our children’s children will keep 
young, young in heart, young in mind, young in spirits, 
still try to be faithful prophets among them, and 
learn from their sweet fresh innocence and childish faith, 
new lessons about our Father which is in heaven. 

This is the burden, you will remember, of that little bit of 

WnrrRwnrtVi • 


US 

as we 
ever 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 

The child is father of the man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 


THE PLACE OF SCIENCE 
IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN * 

By George J. Burch, M.A., Oxon. 


IN discussing the Place of Science in the Education of 
Children, it is most important that we should commence by 
arriving at a clear understanding with regard to what we 
mean by Education and by Science. Perhaps this may not 
be altogether an easy matter, because there is nothing that 
people quarrel about with greater gusto than definitions. 
But we may avoid that difficulty if you will agree that for 
this one occasion, and for the purposes of this lecture, you 
will permit me, no matter how inadequate my definitions 
may be, to use the words “ science” and “ education ” in the 
following sense : — 

/. Education. By education 1 do not mean schooling, nor 
preparation for examinations, nor competition for scholarships. 
Nor do I mean the discipline and training of the home. 

In one sense I mean all of these, and in another sense a 
great deal more. These are but means to an end, and the 
end is the bringing out of all the capabilities and faculties of 
the child— the "fruition of the possibilities of a human soul. 
To this the home life must contribute either help or 
hindrance — sometimes both — so does the school curiicu um, 
and so do also, to a very marked degree, those childis 
occupations which we call “play, when the b°y or gir , to 
grown-up people, seems to be doing nothing an 

great interest in it. „ or , A _ Y _ 

By education, then, I mean all those processes 

periences by which the mind is stored wit ac s f acu i t ies 
ideas, by which the senses are trained and the faculties 


II. ^Science. You will have guessed by this time^thatjny 

definition of science is to be, mi s1 ® 1 » nor even 

'lot “sound, light and heat, no . , tin names of wild 

‘elementary chemistry,” nor l earning jC — 


* Read before the Reading Branch of the I -N. 


